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DUKE OF YORK. 
(Continued from: page 314.) 

BEFORE [I proceed with my Analysis 
of the cases, I shall offer some observations, 
upon the Letter, with which the Duke of 
York has treated the House of Commons 
and the public; but, previous even to 
those observations I feel myself called upon 
to notice the re-examination of Mess ‘Tay- 
lor, who, as the reader will recollect, was 
. principal witness in the case of French 
and Sandon’s levy, and whose testimony, 
he will also recollect, remained unshaken, 
up to that part inelusive, which was 
wrought into the analysis of the case, in 
my last number. This re-examination 
appears to bave arisen from a man of the 
name of Frederick Shmidt, or Smith, hav- 
ing given information to some one, that 
Miss Taylor’s father was, at one fime, 
called Chance; and, from a discovery, 
which had been made, that she was not a 
legitimate child ; that her father and mo- 
ther were not married. I shall now give 
this re-examination as I find it reported, 
including the intervening observations of 
ihe several members, who spoke upon it. 

By Mr. Brapsnaw. 
_ Do you recollect your paternal grand- 
iather‘—I do not, he was dead before I 
was born. 

Might not your father have taken the 
name of Cyance without your knowledge, 
and from pecuniary embarrassments ?— 
How then should I know it. 

By Mr. Percevat. 

Is your father alive >—He is. 

Has not your mother been confined 
tnder an execution for debt in the Fleet 
prison? [The witness, much agitated, 
drew back from the bar, with thesé ex- 
pressions—* My mother’s misfortunes have 








nothing todo with the object of the present In- 
qui a 

Has not your mother been in custody 
for debt ? 

Witness. I appeal to the protection of 
the Chair, , 





Mr, Wiarton. “ It is my duty to-call 


upon you for an answer to the last ques- 
tion.” 

After some moments the witness, in 
tears, replied— Yes, 

How long was she confined’? —'Two 


-years. 


The witness was ordered to withdraw. 

Mr. Percevat stated that gentlemen 
opposite, when ready to depreciate his 
mode of examination, appeared to forget 
that the witness had represented herself, 
in her formef examination, as the legitimate 
daughter of married parents, although it was 
now clear, by the imprisonment of hér 
mother, that she never was married to the 
father of Miss Taylor. 


Mr. W. Smirn did dislike the tenor of 


the examination which was followed by 
the opposite side. It had in the previous 
part a tendency to cast imputations upon 
the character of the witness herself; but, 
that having failed, her veracity was to be 
questioned, because she had the gisfortune 
to be the offspring of an illicit connexion. 


Her delicacy in endeavouring to conceal, 


that circumstance, in his opinion, ‘instead 
of weakening, strengthened her yet un- 
shaken claims to credit. 

Mr. Wuitsreap considered the ques- 
tion for the decision of the Committee was 
not, whether Miss Taylor’s birth was re- 
spectable, but whether her testimony was 
credible? Besides, he believed the Chan- 
cejlor of the Exchequer had_ assumed more 
than the evidence would justify, when he as- 
serfed that Miss Taylor had represented 
herself to the Committee as the daughter 
of married parents.—Her former evidence 
was then read, and it appéared that zo 
such statement was made by her. 

Sin Joun Sesnicut declared, that the 
impression which the first answer of the 
witriess, on hepformer examination, name- 


ly, that she was the daughter of a gentleman, 


made on his mind, was, that she was an 
illegitimate child. 

Te. W. Wynne said, it- was not -to be 
endured, that because, froth an amiable 
reluctance, the explanation of the witness 
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did not run before decorum and sensibility, 
that, therefore, a suspicion was to be en- 
tertained of her veracity. 

Mr. Barna. Really this is an attempt 
to discredit a correct witness, not upon 
her own testimony, but upon the errors of 
her parents. —————— 

Frederick Shmidt, upon being examin- 
ed and cross-examined, gave no testimony, 
that Miss Taylor ever knew that her fa- 
ther went, upon «®y occasion, by the 
name of Chance; so that, there was no- 
thing now came out, which did not tend 
‘to confirm, rather than to weaken, her 
former claims to credibility. In her former 
evidence, she did not say that she was a 
legitimate child ; she did not say, that her 
father and mother were married; but, 
suppose she had sail so; good God! 
would that have impeached her general 
veracity ? Because she, whose very bread 
depended so much upon the character of 
her connections ; who had a sister keep- 
ing a boarding-school, in partnership with 
herself; who had two brethers in the 
naval and three in the military service, all 
bearing commissions; was her general 
veracity to be impeached, because she did 
not state, because she disguised, a fact not 
at ‘all connected with the matter upon 


which she was examined, and a fact, the 
proclaiming of wifich must, at once, great- 
ly injure, not only herself, but her father, 


mother, sister, and brothers ? It is but 
justice to the House of Commons to say, 
that they do appear to have received, 
with great applause, the sentiments of 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Whitbread, Sir J. Sebright, 
Mr. Wynne and Mr. Barham; and, in 
this respect, at least, the voice of the 
country is decidedly with that of the 
House. There is but one sentiment upon 
this subject. The treatment of Miss Tay- 
lor is in the mouth of every person, who 
talks upon matters connected with the in- 
quiry. The press, with the sole excep- 
tion, | believe, of the Nabobs’ Gazette, has 
been unanimous in endeavours to do her 
justice ; and, I do hope, that, when the 
allair is all over, if she shall still be found 
to have adhered to the truth, the public 
will consider the ruin, to which she has 
been exposed, and wil! yield her other 
protection than that which is given by 
words; for, as far as l am able to judge, 
an object more worthy of compassion and 
of support never presented itself to the 
people of this kingdom, who, whatever 
faults they may have, do not number 
amongst them that of a want of compas- 
sion, @r of justice towards the injured, 
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The Letter of the Duke of York, to the 
House of Commons, we must first insert. 
It is a document of a very curious nature, 
and the proceedings upon it must, and 
will, be, in the end, of the greatest conse. 
quence to the country. “ To the 
“Speaker of the House of Commons.— 
“ Horse Guards, February 23rd, 1809.— 
“Sir, I have waited with the greatest 
“ anxiety until the Committee appointed 
“by the House of Commons to inquire 
“into my conduct, as Commander in 
Chief of his Majesty’s Army, had closed 
its examinations, and | now hope that it 
will not be deemed improper to address 
this letter, through you, to the House of 
“ Commons.—I observe with the deepest 
“ concern, that in the course of this in- 
“ quiry, my name has been coupled with 
“ transactions the most criminal and disgrace- 
“ ful, and I must ever regret and lament, 
that a connection should ever have ex- 
isted, which has thus exposed my cha- 
racter aud honour to public animadver- 
sion.— With respect to my alledged of- 
fences, connected with the discharge of 
my official duties, 1 do, in the most so- 

“ lemn manner, upon my honour, as a prince, 
“« distinctly assert my innocence, not only 
“ by denying all corrupt participation in 
“ any of the ¢famous transactions which 
“ have appeared in evidence at the bar ol 
“the House of Commons, or any conil- 
“ vance at their existence, but also the 
« slightest knowledge ox suspicion that they 
“ existed at all—_My consciousness of in- 
“ nocence leads me confidently to hope, 
“ that the House of Commons will not, 
“ upon such evidence as they have heard, 
“ adopt any proceeding prejudicial to my 
“ honour and character ; but if, on such tes 
“ timony as has been adduced against me, 
“the House of Commons can think my 
‘innocence questionable, I claim of their 
« justice, that I shall not be condemned 
“ without trial, or be deprived of the bene- 
“fit and protection which is afforded to 
“ every. British subject, by those sanctions 
‘under which alone evidence is received 
“in the ordinary administration of the 
“law.—I am, Sir, your’s, &c.—FREDE- 
“ KICK.” Now, | will venture tg assert, 
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“ce 


that, of the fourteen millions of people, of 


which this nation consists, there is not one, 
except those who are the advisers of the 
Duke of York, who would have expected, 
under such circumstances, such a letter 
from him. It really would ‘appear, that 


he looks upon the evidence that has been | 


given against him as beiag discredited, not 
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ly by the House, but by the country ; 
| that his simple denial, upon his “ ho- 
our, a8 aprince,”’ is quite stfficient to 
away the effect of ali that has passed 
sthe House of Commons, within the last 
Bteresting month. Here we have a most 
iking instance of the blinding effects of 
g-enjoyed power, and long-continued 
tery. A person, so circumstanced, does 
pt see with the eyes, or hear with 
» ears, of men whom no one has an 
terest in deceiving. © Blessed advisers 
} must have, who, while such a mass of 
sitive and corroborated and strongly 
sunptive evidence Jay against him, 
bk up his pen to give it a simple nega- 
pn, upon his bare word ; who, in the 
ire of his two letters, wherein Clavering’s 
lication is mentioned, and wherein, 1a 
psequence of a request of Mrs, Clarke, it 
‘aied tuat he will endeavour to procure 
Meawa an opportunity of preaching be- 
eroyalty ; who, in the face of these 
ters, tells the House of Commons, that 
Pnever had “ the slightest knowledge or 
swprcion,” that these corruptions existed 
all. Blessed advisers that man must 
We, especially afier the inquiry into the 
H<in of the short note respecting Tonyn’s 
motion, and which note does, at ne 
at defiance all the attempts to make it 

t “a forgery.” Blessed advisers, to 
y, in the face of all this, that he never 
leven a suspicion that such things ex- 
d; and to appear confident, that, in 
hsequence of this bare assertion, upon 
the honour of a prince,’ the House of 
wuthons should, with their month’s exa- 
Nations of witnesses before them, stop 
‘, Ina moment ; or, at Jeast, that they 
puld come to no decision, upon that evi- 
mice, prejadi¢ial to his honour and cha- 
ter: Biessed advisers that man must 
‘°:———Why, upon reading this asser- 
') & opposed to the evidence taken at 
bar of the House, the observation that 
's irom every mouth, is this: “ Oh! 
rd pe: was there any mquiry at all? 
tha. b's assertion, upon his honour 
thie tae sufficient to knock down 
: that eee why not have appealed 
ten re , when Mr. Wardle brought 
Rha as charges ? And why not 
hike’s ag ch the Duke’s denial ; the 
pines wee assertion, to set 
a theceun’ ardle and his charges, 
sles sad Ber voted the charges to be 
acobinical a a we ~ i or F 
nitrin conspiracy against the “ il- 
us House of Brunswick ?”———But, 


been contended, that there is 
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nothing, in this letter, trenching upon the 
privileges of the House; no attempt to 
deter them frem proceeding, in their own 
way, with respect to the charges and evi- 
dence against the Duke. Mr. Whitbread, 
on the day after the letter had been read 
to the House, spoke of it as an attack upon 
its privileges, and observed, that the Duke 
might as well have written a letter to the 
House before any proceedings had taken place, 
asserting his imocence, and suggesting, 
that they ought not to proceed. Mr. 
Perceval denied this, and said, that the 
Duke merely asserted his innocence, and 
requested that, should that innocence still 
be doubted, he might be allowed to go to 
trial, without any further previous proceed- 
ings against him; and that he (Mr. Per- 
ceval) saw nothing unconstitutional or im- 
proper in this. No? Well said, Mr. 
Perceval! It may be “ constitutional,’ 
for that is a very accommodating word ; 
and, it may be “ proper’’ too; but, if the 
letter has any meaning at all in it, it is 
this; that the House will do wrong, that 
they will be guilty of an act of injustice, 
if they take any step in the business, pre- 
judicial to the Duke; and, that, at most, 
they ought to leave his conduct to be 
judged of by others thanthemselves. This, 
indeed, is admitted by Mr. Perceval ; it 
cannot be denied; and, if this be not 
dictating to the House what they ought, 
or rather, what they ought not, to do, I 
know not the meaning of the word dictate. 
There may have been letters, sent, by ac- 
cused persons, to the House of Commons ; 
but, Idefy Mr. Perceval to produce an in- 
stance of such a letter as this; a letter, 








_expressing a “ confident hope,” that the 


House, who have taken evidence upon 
the case, will not, to the prejudice of the 
accused, proceed to any step, ground- 
ed upon that evidence. Then, observe, 
the whole of the evidence, taken by the 
House, and many parts of which great 
numbers of the membeys have expressly 
declared to be unshaken; the whole of 
this evidence, in a lump, not exceptin 
even that contained in his own letters an 
note, is branded as false by the party ac- 
cused. He presumes, before the summing u 
has taken place in the House, to tell them 
how they ought to decide upon the wey 
of the evidence; he, upon his bare word, 
and without pretending to possess the 
means of proving what he says, takes upon 
him to tell the House, that they ought to 
regard ate liar every herr 
ee evidence against him.——— vy 
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can believe the accusatory evidence ; if 
they can think his innocence questionable ; 
what then? What is then contingently 
pointed out to them f Why, to leave bir to 
be tried elsewhere ; and, in the meanwhile, 
not to adopt any proceeding, prejudicial 
to his honour and character. Now, it 
will be recollected, that, in other cases of 
impeachment, the House have, the moment 
they found cause for impeachment, ad- 
dressed the king to remove the accused 
persons from his councils and presence, 
and especially from any places of irust, or 
command, that they possessed at the time ; 
all, or any one, of which, the Duke has 
now the modesty to “ confidently hope,” 
that they will not attempt to do, in this 
his particular case, notwithstanding ail the 
evidence that they have before them ; 
and this “ confident hope” he expresses, 
too, atthe same time, that he talks so flu- 
ently of the protection afforded to every 
other British subject. ‘That, upon this 
occasion, all possible delicacy towards the 
king should be shown, [ am quite willing 
to allow. It is enough in all conscience 
for a father to know that such grounds of 
charge exist against his son, without being 
told any thing about them ina harsh man- 
ner. An address for removal from ‘his 
presence for ever, or at all, would sound 
hard; but, from employment and councils, 
until a final decision take place, is what 
reason, is what the necessity of the case 
points out. Indeed, what must those ad- 
visers be, who would render even this ne- 
cessary? Perhaps they will not. To day 
the evidence before the king seems to be the 
frst step; and then to wait to see, whether 
any further step be required.—-One can- 
not, however, make these .ohservations, 
without suffering to intrude the reflection of 
how dangerous it is to place members of 
the royal fainily in responsible situations. 
Kt is true, that, in the eye of the law, 
the Duke of York is no more than a sub- 
ject of the king ; but, let law, and even phi- 
losophy, say what they will, the practice 
will set their maxims and their princi- 
ples. at defiance—-Reader, has it not 
struck you as a question to be asked, 
How the Duke, who appears to be so full of 
that * conscious innocence,” of which the 
Nabobs’ Gazette speaks, came to think it 
necessary ; how he, who so boldly asserts 
his innocence, and who seems to hold the 


mars ov he came to think it at all ne- 
Py MwAtell the House, that he hoped. 
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pose they would? How came such , 


thought into that-head of his? It seems, 
me, that if I had been in bis place, al 
conscious of innocence and contempiy: 
the evidence against me, I should have Ms 
my judges alone to acquit me, in their oy 
good time and manner. If, indeed, | hay 
evidence on my side to produce ; then! 
say, “wait; hear me too, beiore vou &. 
cide;”’ but, the Duke bas produced all hj 
evidence. A- whole levy, an army, ¢ 
lawyers and attorneys haye been at worki 
him, during the whole of the proceeding 
which, at last, closed wrth the examinatig 
of General Oflicers (members of the How, 
too) as to his talents and industry in tle die 
ciplining of the army. He does not ask 
be heard; he does not even pretend tha 
he has any thing to produce in his deienee; 
he merely brands all the evidence agains 
him as falshoods, and, as the Covnim 
(which has acted a most manly part i 
these times) well observes, “ desires cou 
“ plete acquittal without producing a 
« evidence other than mere assertion. - 
—Well, but how came he to think an «& 
pression of his “ confident hope” necessary’ 
It is not; I think, too much to presume 
that the answer to this question mu! & 
to this amount, namely, that he thous! 
probable, at the least, that the Hous: ‘it 
upon the evidence in a light different s% 
that, in which he viewed it; for, unless ™ 
thus thought, it is evident, that he woul 
not have written a letter, containing wr 
exeressive of such’a hope ; and, if thi® 
our conclusion, it necessarily follows, tha 
we must believe, that the letter we! 
tended to induce the House to come 
to his way of thinking, or to the opin 
expressed by him, relative to thal “ 
dence. The main point for the readet! 
consider here, however, is, how far ™ 
running before his judges, in their dec’ 
upon the evidence, corresponds with # 
solemn assertion of “ dmocence,” conte! 
in the letter. ‘ This is the point 10! 
public to consider. The inquiry he 
gone through. Every thing that could! 
produced, on the side of the accused, ? 
been produced. There had been n° * 
of advisers, or of assistants, of any °°" 
of any size. The whole case was bel 
the House, and, owing to the Dube 
friends, before the publie also, It ¥%. 
appears to me, the part of -« consc 

“ nocence” to wait, with impatienc® 
doubt ; but with confidence, ,for t¢ © 


‘sion z,and not to run before the J* 
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_“ Close discussion of those char 
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sion than that of an acguitial, This is not 
he part usually acted by “ conscious in- 
” Extraordinary as the 
hole of the letter is, the close has still 
, much of this quality in it as tomake it 


 conspicnous object even mn such a group 


extraordinary propositions. ‘Ihe Duke 
ims of the justice of the House, that he 


to! oot be condemned without a trial, or 


chi i ae c 
. . 
/ r +h | yY? tne 
the penen 


‘@ prived Oo} and protection 
fare he mcaus | « afforded to 


‘VW hic h es 
‘every British subject, by tose sanctzons, 
dey which alone, evidence is received 


' uil tLe 


. . » 
« in the ord:uary administration of law. 


“ ¢hose sanctions,’ he means oaths, 
dtien, the first observation 


—_—ame BY 


I suppose 5 an 


to mixe, ts, that the evidence tn his favour, | 
wel, as that agaist him, has not been | 
well as that ag t him, has not been 


ta.ea vpon oaih.——The House’ of .Com- 
is way, and in decid/ag upon it too; and, 
ive appears to be no sound reason, why 
Duke of York should be exempted 

mm thc eileet of its power in this respect. 
—-ut, drat which is most striking here, 

, that the mode which has been adopted, 
the inquiry,’ is the very mode pointed 
out by fas fi jends, in oppas:tion to the mode 
pointed out by Mr. Wardle, who, to his 
inmortal honour, brought forward the 
charges, and who, after baving preferred 
the ¢ harges, moved for the @ppoiniment of a 
committee to inquire inio them, and, before 
2 committee, so appointed, the. witnesses 
would have been examined upon oath. Mr. 
‘bam opposed this, and conjured the 
House not to appoiht a committee of this 
‘ort, but to have the inguiry open at the 
bar. He said (see page 199 of thie Vol.) 
that, “ in gustice to its own privileges and 
“to the dignified character of the illustri- 
“ ous personage, the House ought not to 
' surrender its Inquisitoria! powers, nor de- 
“legate to any Select or Secret Commit- 
“tee that inquiry, which to be efficient, 
“must be public, and for the publicity of 
“ which there was no person more anxious than 
“ the Duke of York.” Mr. WILBERFORCE 
wished for a committee, capable of ex- 
amining the witnesses upon oath. Mr. 
“LACEY Al was for an inquiry at the bar of 
ihe House; and he said (see page 200), 
‘iat * some consideration ought to be ex- 
i to the wish of his Royal Highness. 
by heats ish, he could positively state, was 
i € mvestigation should be the most 
“ a i and public. (hear! hear ! hear !) 
ere wasnothing that his royal highness 
‘0 particularly deprecated as any secret or 
“ing ; : Staper- 
& as that illustrious personage did, on 
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“the fairness of his character, and the 
“« fulness of the evidence which he was enabled 
“ to produce, he was desirous of being ac- 
« quitted by the most public investigatuon.”” 

Lord FoLKEestong wished for a select 
committee, seeing how difficult a matter it 
was to carry on a fair inquiry at the bar 
of the House. Mr. Cannine was tor 
the examination at the bar; he said that 
the history of parliament was replete with 
precedents for it; and, he cailed it “a 
“species of trial which united earliness 
« with publicity.” Thus, was this mode 
of inquiry, upon’ the suggestion of» Mr. 
Adam, the twenty years gratuitous adviser 
of the Duke, adopted, in opposition to the 
course pointed out and moved for by Mr. 
Wardle; and, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer states positively, that it is this mode 
of inquiry, that the Duke of York wishes for. 
—Weil, he has had his wish. ‘The inquiry 
isover. it has taken place. It is closed. 
And, what does Ae now, 1n his own name, 
and under his own hand, tell this same 
lLiouse of Commons? Why, that he has, 
thus far, been “ deprived ;’’ aye “ depriv- 
« ed”? of what Mr. Wardle and Mr. Wil- 
berforce and Lord Folkestone, contrary 
to his wishes, expressed by Mr. Percevas, 
wanted him to have ; and, upon the ground 
of this deprivation, amongst other grounds, 
he desires the House not to adopt any 
proceeding prejudicial to his honour ; though 
he appears to have no sort.of objection to 
their acquitting him. ‘This, I think, does 
very far surpass every thing of the sort 
that 1 ever heard of in all my life. I 
have seen many remarkable instances of 
the presumption of power; but any thing 
like this, or nearly approaching a resem- 
blance to it, [never before witnessed.—— 
The Duke’s wish, the wish of the accused, 
prevailw! over that of the accuser. The 
accused has had the mode of trial which 
he chose; and now the trial is over, he 
seems to think it no trial at all, unless the 
decision shall be that of aeguittal. Upon 
evidence, not taken upox_oath, he is will- 
ing to be acquitted; but, he is not ‘willing 
to be condemned without “a trial”’ Why, 
Mr. Canning called this a species of trial; 
but it was not called a trial for acquittal 
only.—Let us look upon the thing on the 
other side. Suppose the House had found. 
no evidence in support of the charges ; 
would they not instantly have voted the 
charges false and groundless, and accused 
the accusers of infamous calumny? To be 
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proceedings prejudicial to the honour of 
the accused, upon the evidence received 
in the same way? If they were now to 
acquit the Duke, and any one of us were 
to tell them that they had done wrong, 
would they not send ns to Newgate for a 
eroas breach of tlteir privileges? Oh, God! 
it makes one’s flesh creep upon one’s 
bones. ——They may -acquit, but they 
cannot condemn. A strange court indeed, 
this! Mr. Canning talked of the House in 
its judicial capacity ; but he certainly 
had no idea of this sort. Mr. Perceval 
talked of acquitéal, or of condemnation ; Mr. 
Canning again taiked of infamy upon the 
head of the accused or the accuser, as the 
necessary result of the inquiry ; but, if we 
adept the doctrine of the Duke’s letter, 
the only person in danger of infamy was 
the accuser. People of England, you 
who pay the taxes, and you who are to 
fight tor your country, have your eyes 
steadily fixed upon what is now doing in 
the House of Commons. 








Seeing that, at the present moment, the 
whole of the case, of the Duke of York, is 
fresh in the public mind, f think\t will be 
best to defer a continuation of my analysis 
of the separate caves, ’till we have taken 
time to examine some very important 
matter, that presses forward for observation, 
connected with what appears to be, by 
some, regarded as a set-off to the charges 
and evidence. During the examina- 
tions, Colonel Gordon was frequenily ask- 
ed questions tonching the excellence of 
the Duke’s regulations as to promotions, 
and so torth; and as to the word eflect, 





a 


which they were calculated to have upor 
the discipline and efficiency of the army. 
The Colone!’s answers, were, al! through, 
calculated to produce a great id#a of the 
good, which had been done, owing to the 
Duke of York being Commander in Chief. 
When the whole of the examinations, 
at all relating to the charges, had been gone 
through, recourse was had to the evidence 
of general officers, who were members of the 
House, in order to shew how much benefit 
the army had derived from the chief com- 
mandership of the Duke of York. Now, 
before we enter upon this part of the in- 
teresting scene, let us ask, why this sovt of 
evidence ? why evidence as to the disci- 
‘pline and state of the army was called for, 
in a case, where the charges were of cor- 
ruption? Ifa shepherd be tried for sheep- 
stealing, is evidence ever brought respect- 
ing the healthy and exceNent state of the 
tiock? The fact about the stealing is the 
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only thing to be inquired into in such , 
case. It has always a bad look to see an 
accused person, or the advocates of an or. 
cused person, fly off from the point at issue, 
Meet that point first. Get a decision Ups 
on that ; and then urge your claims upon 
other accounts. When you accuse any 
one of being a liar, and he answers, «| 
«am no thief,” all the hearers know very 
well what to conclude as to the charge of 
his being a liar. Now for this famous 
evidence, the task of bringing out which 
was undertaken by Mr. Crartes Yonur, 
General Norton was asked, whether “ tlie 
“ army had been improved, or not, since 
“the Duke of York had had the chief 
« command ;”’ to which he answered, “| 
« think the discipline was as good before 
“the Duke of York had the command.” 
Being asked nearly the same question 
again, he answers: “ 1 should suppose it 
« may have improved. Still, I think, the 
“ troops were as good in General Wolte’s 
“ time.’—Sir James Pertrenty said, that 
“ the condition of the army had improved; 
“ that the discipline had improved ; thet 
“the facility of manceuvring had beer 
“ greatiy improved, since the Duke of 
“ York took the command.”’ Sir Ar 
THUR WELLESLEY corroborated the evi 
dence of Sir James Pulteney, and added 
this very striking part ef his statement: 
« | know that his royai highness has given 
« general satisfaction in the promotion of off. 
« vers, ond I heve never found that /ie de- 
“ parted from any rule laid down for @ pr 
“motion in the army.” General }i12- 
PATRICK said, that the good which the 
army had derived from the command of 
bis rovai highness was so great, as well as 
so notorious, that any appeal, upes ihe 
subject, to general officers, was omneceéssa- 
ry. _—-Now, first as to discipline, where 
have we, in the experience, any proof ol 
such Improvements? Discipline, like every 
thing else, ought (o be estimated by the 
effects whica we see it prodace.——VUl 
kirk, the Helder, Ferrel, Buenos Ayres 
Cintra, Gallicia, &e, &e.! Aye, very 
true!’ There may have been no faut 
either case ; but, still, the excellence © 
arinies is proved by their victories, and 
by their victories only. Why have we 
high an opinion of our fleet ?~ Ondy becavs© 
it is so constantly victorious. Read the 
account below of. the actions of Lord 
Cochrane*. Do we hear of such things 
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pa a a letter from his lordship to the 
Junta of that city, pays the following 
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it our army ? Not that I would cast a re- 
flection upon the officers of the army, 
many of whom are, doubtless, made of as 
cood stuf! as Lord Cochrane, and had 
they had his naval education, would have 
been doing what he is doing ; but, what 
| say is this, that we must judge of the 
exccilence of an army as we do of the ex- 
cellence of a fleet, and that is by its deeds. 
And this, I beg the reader to observe, was 
the principle, upon which Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley first met the charges against the 
Duke. He then said, that the victory of 
Vimiera was owing to the excellent state 
of the army, and that the House in thank- 
ing him for that victory, was in fact, 
though indirectly, thanking the Duke of 
York also. Now, then, pray let the argu- 
meut be.as good on the one side as it is on 
the other. If the Duke is to be thanked 
for the victories, pray let him have his 
share of the blame tor the defeats. Sir 
Arthur dees not appear to have been 
aware, that he had got hold of a two- 
edged argument; but, it does not follow 
that no one else should perceive it. 

Discipline, in the view of some people, 
seems to mean nothing more than the re- 
gulations respecting the movements upon 
parade, or at a field-day. The dressing 
to right and left; the quick and slow step ; 
the locking up and the opening of ranks ; 
the wheeling and facing and the tossing of 





bute to his conduct. « This gallant 
“ Englishman has been entitled to the ad- 
“miration and gratitude of this country, 
“from the first moment of its political re- 
“surrection. His generosity in co-ope- 
“rating with our earliest efforts, the en- 
“ couragement we received from the in- 
“terest he took with the Commanders of 
“the Balearic Islands to induce them to 
“succour us with troops and ammunition, 
“can never be erased from our recollec- 
“tion. ‘The extraordinary services which 
“we owe to his indefatigable activity, 
“ particularly this city and the adjacent 
“ Coast, in protecting us from the attempts 
“of the enemy, are too well known to be 
“ repeated here.—It is a sufficient culo- 
“glum upon his character to mention, 
f _ in the defence of the Castle of Tri- 
. nidad, when the Spanish flag, hoisted 

on the wall, fell into the ditch, under a 
» Most dreadful fire from the enemy, his 
; Lordship was the only person who, re- 
. ee of the showeft of balls flying 
Rx. ut him, descended into the ditch, re- 
: med with the flag, and happily. suc- 
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the firelock ; tle: queuing of hair and the 
polishing of arms and accoutrements. 
Why, these are the science of drill-ser- 
jeants, hundreds of whom there are, who 
would beat even the Duke of York at any 
branch of these important affairs, which 
are all forgotten the moment an army 
takes the field, and which serve merely to 
fill up the leisure hours of oflicers and 
soldiers, when they have no real military 
duty to perform. ‘They are most of them 
very proper; but, they have nothing to 
do with what, in a comprehensive mind, 
is viewed as the discipline of an’ army, 
which consists in great and general regu- 
lations, relating to obedience, to the ad- 
ministration of justice, to the talents and 
experience of commanders, to the dis- 
tribution ef duty and of power, all which 
require much experience as well as much 
reflection, much solidity of head as well 
as much integrity of heart. To hear Sir 
James Pulteney, upon a question of disci- 
pline, talk of the putting six regiments to- 
gether to manruvre, is truly astonishing. 
This has nothing to do with the discipline 
of an army, any more than with the House 
in Gloucester-place. But, even in 
point of look, of mere parade look, and 
movement, I put it to any man, who can 
bring his mind back to what the army was 
20 years ago, to say whether it has, even 
in this respect, iniproved. . In the year!789 
I remember seeing the Sixth Regiment 
of foot, in New Brunswick, and | have 
never seen such a regiment since that 
I saw the 12th regt. of foot about 
the year 1785-; they had no Austrian 
caps on, no black leggings, and no short 
face-less coats. ‘They had the old gre- 
nadjer caps and the old battalion hats ; 
except on duty, they wore any coloured 
stockings, and any sort of buckles ; their 
coats had good warm skirts to them, and 
they were not much of the tight and truss- 
looking sort. ‘They were commanded by 
old Major Picton, who had, I believe, been 
a private in the regiment, in which the 
present General Picton was then a lieut. 
of grenadiers. But, with all this old- 
fashioned work about them, they were the 
finest regiment I ever saw in my life; 
and, during about.a year that 1 knew 
them, I do not believe, that there were 
above two. men punished at the halberts.” 
Will any man perswade me, then, that 
such a regt. as the 12th was then, would 
not have been as efficient in the field as if 
they had been screwed up in tight Aus- 
trian jerkins? It must -be allowed, that 
the very great augmentation of its num~ 
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hers has rendered it impossible to ‘keep 
tlie army what it formerly was, either in 
yoint of morals, or of the size of the men. 
Lhis I am willing to allow ; but, really, 
when, on the one hand, I see the poor 
dirty looking things that now wear, 
alter the German fashion; sashes twisted 
round them every day in the week; and, 
‘on the other hand, look back to the ser- 
jeants of 20 years ago, | am astonished to 
hear any one Say that the army has wm- 
proved. Still, I do allow, ‘that it is quite 
impossible to have so large an army what 
tlie army was, and what it might be again 
if reduced to 30,000 men. I do not blame 
the Duke of York, because the army is 
not now what it then was ; nor do | blame 
him because 12 15 thousand officers 
are not so select as 2 thousand officers 
were; but, I greatly blame his. friends for 
endeavouring to make us believe, that the 
army formerly was bad, compared to what it 
isnoew, which I say is not the tact, and which, 
from the nature of things, cannét be the 
tact.—But, samething has been said about 
the Duke having bettered the condition of 
the soldier. I have no wisly to deny him 
a disposition to render’ the soldier's lot 
more comfortable, nor the merit of hay- 


or 


ing taken a proper part in any measure of | 


that sort; but, I believe, no one will 
deny, that the augmentation of pay was 
absolutely necessary to the bare existence 
of the men; the éime when the augmenta- 
tioif took place must, too, not be forgot- 
ten; and, at any rate, the means came ont 
of the pocket of the public and not of the 
Duke of York. Still, however, I do not 
wish to withhold from him any part ofthe 
praise due fo this consideration for the 
then wretched state of the’soldier ; but, I 
must insist, and I am pretty sure, that the 
public will be of my opinion, that let who 
would have been the chief commander of 
the army, the pay, at the time referred to, 
must have been augmented, or that starva- 
tion, absolute starvation, would have 
driven the men from the ranks. Then, 
again, who will venture to assert, or to 
suppose, that what has been done for the 
comlort of the soldier, would not have 
been done under any other commander in 
chief? When the Salaries of the Judges 
were augmented, did they receive the 
augmentation as a boon, as a gift from the 
minister of the day? No; but as an act of 
justice at the hands of the country ; as 
something due to their services and their 
rank; as no more than’a just compensa- 
- for the use of their great talents, and 
for their arduous and ‘almost unremitted 
. * « 
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labours. It is not at all agreeable to my 
notions, nor, I hope, to the notions either 
of those who pay, or these who receive; to 
look upon what is ‘given in the way of aug. 
mentation to the income. of any servant 
of the public, as a gift on the part of those, 
be they who they may, that propose, or 
support, the making of that auginentation, 

Now, we come to a part of this eyvi- 
dence, which has some slight bearing 
upon the charges before the House, name- 
ly, what Sir Arthur Wellesley says about 
that « great and g¢ neral satistaction which 
«the Duke has given as to matters of pro- 
« motion, and about his mflexible adher- 
“ ence to, the rules laid down relating to 
« promotions.” This is‘all very well, but 
the worst of it is, that we have the cases of 
Ceptain Maling and of Sammy Carter beiore 
us; not in hearsay, not in assertion, but 


Oe ee "at 
in proof. Sammy we will leave *till ano- 


ther time ; but, there is a part of Colonel 
Gordon’s evidence (for reminding me of 
which 1 am obliged to some very acute 
and excellent remarks in the Covnirr) 
which we must here take particular notice 
of, as it will, in a twinkling, give us a most 
correct idea of all this boasted regularity 


and inflexibility about promotions. 

(Page 47). Colonel Gorpon says, I con- 
ceive it my particular duty to take care and 
report to the Commander in”CMef, that 
any Officer whose name is submitted to 
his Royal Highness is a fit and proper 
person, duly qualified in all respects as to 
character, as to points of service, and as to 
his Majesty’s regulations for the service 
into which he is sorecommended. 

It isa regulation of the army, his Ma- 
jesty’s regulation, that no Subaltern can 
be promoted to @ company, either by pur- 
chase or without, under a service of (wo 

cars. 

(Page 49, he says) The regulations are 
briefly these: an officer must serve as 4 
Subaltern two years before he can be 4 
Captain, and he must have served six years 
betore he can be a Field Officer. J never 
knew an instance of those rules being broken 
through, always, as in merchants accounts, 
saying errors excepted, : 

(Page 53, to Col. Gorpon). Has it ever 
come within your knowledge, that any 
oflicer has been promoted without any s- 
vice whatever ? No, it has not. : 

(Page 55, to Col. Gorpon). What. were 
the services of Captain Maling’s brother, 
who is, I believe, a Captain in the army, 
who is in the War Office? There 1s 
Captain Maling, -an assistant of mine 
the Office’of' the Commancer in Chief; ! 
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Licutenant, I really do not know; 1 found | 
him as a Lieutenant in the Office of the 


etuity 
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‘ke it for granted, that is the person re- 
to. What his services are as a 


Commander i Chief; and in considera- 
ton of his extraordinary good character, 


and inore than common abilities, the pro- 


snotions of the army going through. his 
hamls, under mine, J ded recommend him to 


‘hi, Roval Highness the Commander in | 


Tits 


Chief to be placed upon the half-pay as a 


(uptain, upon which half-pay he most as- 

diy will be placed as-soon as an oppor- 
offers: but the Commander in 
Chief has it not in his power. 


‘ 


(Pace 56, to Colonel Gorpon). Do you 


Cw 


know whether or not that Captain Maling 


aban 


Fever joined and did duty with any.regiment f 
do NOt 
Biko: teat hie did. 


know that he did; ant I do xot 


« This case,” adds the Courter, “ speaks 


“Colonel Gordon has impressed many 


“ pexsons with an opinion of the great accu- 


“racy of his memory, and his rigid confor- 
nity to the rulesof the service. Now, the 
‘Colone?’s memory, poor Man, seems as 
fallible as that of any other person who 
‘has been €xamined. i 
“nation into the undue promotton of the 
‘ brother of Captain -Maling of the War- 
“« Office, he does not know of any oflicer 
“ being promoted withoutany seryice what- 
“ever, though in a few minutes afterwards 
“he owns he himself has lately recom- 
“mended to be promoted toa Company, 
Maling’s brether, a gentleman daily 
“employed under him, who never served in 
‘any Regiment whatever, or even joined one. 
“ How unlucky that the man he had the 
‘most concern with in’ the world, (the 
Duke excepted) and whose brother’s 
‘case was under consideration at the mo- 
ment, should thus have slipped altoge- 
‘ther out of his memory, though he, the 
Colonel, had lately recommended him 
‘for promotion, for lately it must be. 
‘And how unlucky that the Colonel, so 
“very nicé in énquiring into the qualifica- 
" lions of Officers as to points of service be- 
“ fore he submits their names to the Duke, 
“ should himself have recommended a gen- 
“tleman who never served at all! But let 
« this military paragon take the ‘advantage 
“of his “ errors excepted.” If he can- 
% _ justify himself in the field of Mars, 
‘ ew fortunately put in a saving clause 
ss ich ‘must ;secure his acqaittal m 

.~tange-alley.” —— This case alone 
bres us a pretty goéd: view of the rigid 
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“so plainty for itself, that it requires no | 
4 5 . Pd * * . . ‘ 
“comment. Most swwprising it is that 


During an exani- | 
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adherence, the inflexible adherence, to the 


rules laid down about promotion; and, 
whatever Sir Arthur Wellesley may think 


of it, it will weigh most lumpingly against 





‘then, what are We to think about the in- 


any general assertion, founded upon the ob- 
servation of any general in the army. 
But, let us take another case, contaming a 
contrast; and though the facts may be 
dry in detail, they cannot fail to be useful. 
Freperick Apam (son of Mr. Wm. Adam) 





was an Dare. AGE. 
Ensign in the 26th Reg. of foot. }1797 - 14. 

Lieut. inthe same - .- = P7908 - Fd. 

Lieut. with rank of ? Guards 1799 2 16. 

Capt. ——-——-—— 4 

Major in the 5th Bat. Reserve 1803 - 20. 

Lt. Col. inthe same - - - 1804 - 21. 

Lt. Col. in 21st foot - - 1805 - 22. 


Now, mark, reader; [ beg you to mark 


| it well; that Colonel Gordon says that 


the rules of the service are, that an officer 
must serve Six Years before he can bea 


field officer, that is to say, ‘a Major, a Lt. 


Colonel or a Colonel ; but, we here tind, 
ihat Frederick Adam became a tieid of- 
ficer in four years after he entered the 
army ; at the age of 20 years; and that 
of these four years, a part, af jeast, accord- 
ing to his father’s own statement, was 
spent, not in service, but at sehool.- No 
comment is necessary 5 but now let us 
see the contrast. 

ANTHONY Frencu, who was a captain in 
the 2ist Reg. of foot, 
at the period when 
Frederick Adam enter- 
ed the army and was 
put to school at Wool- 
wich, is séill a Captain, 

and, in that same regi- 
ment, is of course un- 
der the command of 
I sderick Adam. 

who were Lieute- 

J. G. Forra, nants, in the 26th 

James Conno.tty, foot, in 1798, at the 

time When Frederick Adam was a Lieute- 

nant in that Regiment hold, at tlie present 
moment, the rank of Captain in that corps. 

Montacue Wynvarp, ) who were senior 

CHaries Puicees, Lieutenants, in 

the Coldstream Guards, ‘to Frederick 

Adam, when the latter was serving with 

them, are Lieutenants in that Regiment still. 

These facts havé been stated to me, in a 
letter, in which I am veferred to the army 
lists, published by authority. [have not 
those lists at hand 3 butif the statement be 
incorrect, the error can, at once, be recti- 
fied by. a reference to those lists. Now, 





FREDERICK Jonts, 
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bers has rendered it impossible to keep 
tlie army what it formerly was, either in 
oint of morals, or of the size of the men. 
this I am willing to allow ; but, reatiy, 
when, on the one hand, I see the poor 
dirty looking things that now wear, 
alter the German fashion; sashes twisted 
round them every day in the w eek; and, 
on the other hand, look 
jeants of 20 years ago, | am astonished to 
hear any on say that the 
proved. Still, I do allow, that it is quite 
Hhpossible to have so large an army what 
tlie army was, and what it might be again 
if reduced to 30,000 men. Ido not blame 
tha Duke 
not how what it then was 3 nor do | blame 
han because 12 or 15 thousand officers 
are not so as 2 thousand officers 
were ; but, I greatly blame his. friends for 
endeavouring Lo make us behave, that the 
frmy iormerly was bad, compared to what it 
snow, which I say is not the tact, and which, 
from the nature of things, cannét be the 
tact.—But, samething has been said about 


back to the ser- 


arniv has in- 


of York, because the army 14s 


select 


the Duke having bettered. the condition of 


[ have no wish to deny him 
a disposition to render the soldier's lot 
more comtortable, nor the merit of hav- 


the sold ie 


ing taken a proper part in any measure of 


that sort; but, I believe, no one will 
deny, that the augmentation of pay was 
absolately necessary to the bare existence 
of the men; the time when the auementa- 
tioit took place must, too, not be forgot- 
ten; and, at any rate, the means came ont 
of the pocket of the public and not of the 
Duke of York. Stil}, however, 1 do not 
wish to withhold from him any part of the 
praise due to this consideration for the 
then wretched state of the’soldier ; but, I 
must insist, and I am pretty sure, that the 
public will be of my opinion, that let who 


would have been the chief commander of 


the army, the pay, at the time referred to, 
must have been augmented, or that starva- 
tion, absolute starvation, would have 
driven the men from the ranks. Then, 
again, Who will venture to assert, or to 
suppose, that what has been done for the 
comiort of the soldier, would not have 
been done under any othr commander in 
chief? When the Salaries of the Judges 
were augmented, did they receive the 
augmentation as a boon, as a gift from the 


minister of the day ? No: but as an act of 


justice at the hands of the country ; as 
something due to their services and their 
rank; as no more than‘a just compensa- 
tion for the use of their great talents, and 
for their arduous and ‘almost unremitted 
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labours. It is not at all agreeable to my 
notions, nor, I hope, to the notions either 
of those who pay, or these who receive; to 
look upon what is given in the way of aug: 
mentation to the Income of any servant 
of the public, as a gift on the part of those, 
be they whothey may, that propose, or 
support, the making of that augmentation, 
Now, we come to a part of this evi- 
dence, which has some slight bearing 
upon the charges before the House, name- 
ly, what Sir Arthur Wellesley says about 
ihat « ereat and general satisfaction which 
« the Duke has given as to matters of pro- 
« motion, and about his inflexible adher- 
«ence to, the rules laid down relating to 
«‘ promotions.’ This isall very well, but 
the worst of it is, that we have the cases of 
Captain Maling and of Sanmy Carter beiore 
us; not in hearsay, not in assertion, but 
in proof. Sammy we will leave “till ano- 
ther time ; but, there is a part of Colone! 
Gordon’s evidence (for reminding me of 
which 1 am obliged to some very acute 
and excellent remarks in the Covnirr) 
which we must here take particular notice 
of, as it will, in a twinkling, give us a most 
correct idea of all this boasted regularity 
and inflexibility about promotions. 

(Page 47). Colonel Gorpon says, I con- 
ceive it my particular duly to take care and 
report to the Commander’ in“Chef, that 
any Officer whose name is submitted to 
his Royal Highness is a fit and proper 
person, duly qualified in all respects as to 
character, as to points of service, and as to 
his Majesty’s regulations for the service 
into which he is sorecommended. 

It isa regulation of the army, his Ma- 
jesty’s regulation, that no Subaltern can 
be promoted to a company, either by pur- 
chase or without, under a service of (vo 
years. 

(Page 49, he says) The regulations are 
briefly these: an officer must serve as 4 
Subaltern two years before he can be 4 
Captain, and he must have served six years 
betore he can be a Field Officer. J never 
knew an instance of those rules being broken 
through, always, as in merchants accounts, 
saying errors excepted, 

(Page 53, to Col. Gorpon). Has it ever 
come within your knowledge, that any 
oflicer has been promoted without any sr 
vice whatever ? No, it has not. 

(Page 55, to Col. Gorpon). What were 
the services of Captain Maling’s brother, 
who is, I believe, a Captain in the army, 
who is in the War Office? There 1s @ 
Captain Maling, -an assistant of mine 
the Office‘of' the Commander in Chief; ! 
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-e it for granted, that is the person re- 
‘rred to. What his services are as a 
':-otenant, I really do not know; 1 found 
him as a Lieutenant in the Office of the 
S ymander im Chief; and in considera- 
eon of his extraordinary good character, 
‘yd nore than common abilities, the pro- 
f the army going through. his 
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somls. under mine, J ded recommend him to 
2oval Highness the Commander in 
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adherence, the inflexible adherence, to the 
rules laid down about promotion; and, 


| whatever Sir Arthur Wellesley may think 


of it, it will weigh most lumpingly against 
any general asseruion, founded upon the ob- 
servation of any general im the arm y.—— 
But, let us take another case, contaming a 
contrast; and though the tacts may be 


dry in detail, they cannot fail to be useful. 


| Freperick Apam (son of Mr. Wm. Adam 
\ 


Chief to be placed upon the halfspay asa | 
(.ptcin, upon which. haif-pay he most as- | 


will be placed as-soon as an Oppor- 
‘ruaity offers; but the Commander in 
Chief has it not in his power. 
Pave 56, to Colone! Gorpon). Do you 
w whether or not that Captain Maling 
joined and did duty wich any regiment ¢ 
ldo not know that he did; ant I do noe 
id. 
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his case,” adds the Courter, “ speaks 
“so plainty for itself, that it requires no 
“comment. Most surprising It is that 
“Colonel Gordon has impressed many 
“persons with an opmion of the great accu- 
“racy of hisamemory, and his rigid confor- 
“quity to the rulesof the service. Now, the 
“ Colonel's memory, poor Maan, seems as 
“talhble as that of amy other person who 


“has been éxamined. «During an exami- | 


“nation into the undue promotton of the 
“brother of Captain Maling of the War- 
« Office, he does not know of any officer 
“ being promoted without any seryice what- 
“ever, though in a few minutes afterwards 
“he owns he himself has lately recom- 
“mended to be promoted to a Company, 
‘ Maling’s brother, a gentleman daily 
“employed under him, who never served in 
“wy Regiment whatever, or even joined one. 
‘How unlucky that the man he had the 
“most concern with in’ the world, (the 
“ Duke excepted) and whose brother’s 
“case was under consideration at the mo- 
“nent, should thus have slipped altoge- 
“ ther out of his memory, though he, the 
“ Colonel, had lately recommended him 
“tor promotion, for lately it must be. 
“ And how unlucky that the Colonel, so 
“ Very nicé in énquirittg into the qualifica- 
~ Uons of Officers as to points of service be- 
“tore he submits their names to the Duke, 
“ should himself have recommended a gen- 
“Ueman who never served at all! But let 
. this military paragon take the advantage 
“of his “ errors excepted.” If’ he can- 
hot justify himself in the field of Mars, 
: . ha fortunately put in ‘a saving clause 
oat must ,secure his acquittal m 

_“tange-alley.”” —— This case alone 


Bes us a pretty goéd: view of the rigid 


| 
| 


Was an Dare. AGE. 
Ensign in the 26th Reg. of toot. }797 - 14. 
Lieut. nthe same - .- - JI798 - Fd. 
Lieut. with rank of ? Guards 1799 2 16. 
Capt. ——_-———-——- § 

Major in the 5th Bat. Reserve 1803 - 20. 
Lt. Col. inthe same - - - 1804 - 2). 
Lt. Col. in 21st foot - = 1805 - 292. 


Now, mark, reader; [ beg you to mark 
it well; that Colonel Gordon that 
the rules of the service are, that an officer 
must serve Six Years before he can bea 
field officer, that 1s to say, “a Major, a Lt. 
Coionel or a Colonel; but, we here tind, 
that Frederick Adam became a tied of 
ficer in four years after tn | the 
army ; at the age of 20 years; and that 
of these four years, a part, at \east, accord 
ing to his father’s own statement, was 
spent, not in service, but at sehool.- No 
comment is necessary; bat now let us 
see the contrast. 

ANTHONY Frencu, who was a captain in 
the 2ist Reg. of foot, 
at the period when 
Frederick Adam enter- 
ed the army and was 
put to school at Wool- 
wich, is still a Captain, 

‘and, in that same regi- 
ment, is of course un- 
der the command of 
IP’ sderick Adam. 

who were Lieute- 

J. G. Fortra, nants, in the 26th 

Jameés Conno._ty, toot, in 1798, at the 

time when Frederick Adam was a Lieute- 

nant in that Regiment hold, at tlie present 
moment, the rank of Captain in that corps. 

Montacue Wynyvarp, ) who were senior 

CHar.es Puicies, Lieutenants, in 

the Coldstream Guards, ‘to Frederick 

Adam, when the latter was serving with 
them, are Lieutenants in that Regiment still. 

These facts havé been stated to me, ina 
letter, in which I am referred to the army 
lists, published by authority. I have not 
| those lists at hand ; but ifthe statement be 
incorrect, the error can, at once, be recti- 
fied by. a reference to those lists——-Now, 
then, what are we to think about the @ 
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flexible adherence tothe rales of promotion ? | 
“What are we to think about that “ general 
satisfaction,’ which we are told, that the 
Duke’s management of promotions has 


given? Lam of opinion, and so must, I 
think, every reasonable man, that a strict 
rule of promotion by senzority would bea 
very bad rule; that it would damp all emula- 
tion ; and that little that is brilliant, daring, 
glorious, could be expected in such a 
service. But, then, seniority must be a rule, 
and a departure from it the exception ; else 
all would be mere favonr, caprice, and in- 
trigue. That there ought to be the power 
of departing from the rule we all allow ; 
reason says it shoultl be so; but, then, 
reason, united with justice, say, that this 
power never should be exercised, except 
in cases where the good of the service de- 
mands such exercise; and, in Cases, too, 
where that demand is so obvious that there 
can be no doubt upon the point. Length of 
service is, of itself, a military merit; such 
it has always been deemed; and it has 
been a rule to reward accordingly. When, 
therefore, there exists no particular, no 
special and obvious reason for preferring 
one man to another, the rule of seniority 
ought to be strictly adhered to. Now, in 
the case of Frederick Adam, to say no- 
thing about his rank and promotion, while 
at school, there does not appear any such 
special and obvious reason for a prefe- 
rence. His father says, he behaved very 
bravely and skilfully in Holland at the 
age of 16 years; but, will he pretend to 
say, that there were not many other of- 
ficers, his seniors, whose good conduet 
Was not equal to his? No, no; it is not 
on account of an act of ordinary merit, 
that will warrant a departure from the 
rule of seniority. Had it, indeed, fallen 
to the lot of Frederick Adam to go, as we 





’ ; ‘ > 
see Lord Cochrane has done (and which, | so many years, I believe a full quarter af 4 


| century, been, not upon half pay, but upo? 


had the occasion offered, I have no doubt 
he would), into the ditch of a rampart, 
and, amidst a shower of balls, bring up 
the flag of the fortress, and again set it 
flying defince against the enemy ; had a 
case of this sort occurred, the whole army 
would have seen the rule of seniority de- 
parted from, not only without pain, but 
with pleasure. But no such ease appears 
to have existed; we never till pow 
heard of any extraordinary merit in the 
son of Mr. Adam ; most of us never heard 
of his name before ; nay, for my own 
part, I am amongst those, whd did not 
know that Mr. Adam had a son in the 
army. Besides, we see Frederick Adam, 
not only premeted over the heads of his 
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seniors, at the out-set, and in one regi- 
ment; but, we see him going from Corps 
to corps, and we see his good fortune stil| 
follow him, wherever he goes; we see 
him stifl and still jamping over the heads 
of his seniors. It must, I think, be ma. 
nifest to gvery man, that such preferences 
cannot fail to be greatly injurious to the 
service. When officers see their juniors 
vet the start of them, without any suck 
claim as I have before described, it is im- 
possible, decidedly impossible, that their 
zeal should not be damped; that they 
should not have a cold heart for the ser- 
vice; and that, in the end, they should 
not care to have any care beyond that of 
mere self. This is so obvious, and there 
are so many thoughts connected with it, 
which will, at once, strike the reader, that 
I shall not longer dwell upon it. Ido 
not know whether it occurred to any body 
else, but to me it immediately did, upon 
reading General Fitzpatrick’s evidence, in 
praise of the Duke of York’s commander- 
ship, to express a wish to know, according 
to what “ rule of promotion”? it was, that 
the General, who had not been in any 
military service, I believe, for above 20 
years, and who, I believe, had not actually 
served since he was a Captain in the 
Guards, came to have a Regiment given to 
him, the moment Mr. Fox and his party 
came into place, in 1806. We see, that 
in the case of Major Brooke, a stoppage 
of the proposed exchange took place, the 
Major having been upon half pay for sit 
This circumstance required an in- 
quiry, one of Colonel Gordon’s ingquries. 
The Colonel does not (what a pity !) keep 
any. minutes of his inquiries, or I should 
ccriainly be for asking him to oblige us 
with a copy of the inquiry, made with re- 
spect to General Fitzpatrick, who had, for 








no pay at all, at least, I mean, as an 0!- 
ficer inthe army. Perhaps, if we were t? 
search through the whole of the army 
list, we should not find a more complete 
instance of the excellent arrangements at 
the Commander-in-Chief’s office, than this 
instance of the promotion of General Fitz- 
patrick. It is notorious ; it is a thing not 
to be denied by any one, that he had, for 
many years, Bice living in and about 
London, with not the smallest appearance 
of any thing military about him, with the 
sole exception of the rank prefixed to his 
name ; nor have I ever heard, that he ever 
actually served, either abroad or at ome; 
except in the Guards, as far as the rank 
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of Captain. And yet, he not only came 
into the army allat once, as soon as Mr. 
Fox was in office, but had the Colonelcy 
and the profits of a regiment given to him. 
This is not for Life, indeed; it is not so 
good as a patent place, which has been 
compared to a freehold estate ; it is not 
so good as that, because, if the king pleases, 
he can, at any time, without reason as- 
signed, take the regiment away. But, itis a 
cood thing, as long as the General has it ; 
and the reader will readily suppose, that, 
in the whole of our army, containing from 
}2 to 15 thousand officers, a person might 
have been found with as good claims to a 
regiment as General Fitzpatrick.——And 
vet, we are desired ; in the face of all this, 
we are desired to believe, that nothing in 
the world can be better managed than the 
promotions of the army have been ; that 
the rules of promotion are most religiously 
adhered to; and that the Duke’s conduct, 
as to promotions, in particular, have given 
« general satisfaction.’ We are a believing 
nation. ‘There is hardly any thing too 
much for us inthis way. But, I really do 
think, that our belief is not quite equal 
to this After all, however, the conduct 
of the Duke of York, in the general ma- 
nagement of the army, has, the reader 
will clearly see, nothing at all to do with 
the specific Charges against him. Those 
charges must stand, or fall, upon their 
own merits; and, unless the Duke can 
produce evidence to rebut the evidence 
brought against him, all the efforts of his 
5 lg in any other way, are perfectly 
Useless. 


We now come to amatter, which, though 
not relating to any of the charges against 
the Duke of York, is so nearly connected 
with them as never to be lost sight of when 
Wwe are making observations, as to the ef- 
fects of the transactions stated in these 
charges, I allude tothe general traffic for 
Ojices and Places under Govéinment, which, 
as the reader will remember, has before 
been a subject of observation with me, 
Upon many occasions. At page 181 of 
the present volume, I inserted several ad- 
vertisements relating to the sale of such 
offices and places, and, in the half-month’s 
papers, from which I collected them, I 
‘ound one for a Writership, one for a Cadet- 
sip, and several relating to commissions 
inthe Afilitia ; but, as no money was spoken 
of ‘n the latter case, I did not insert it, and 
really, as to the East India sovereigns’ 
otlices, I thought they were always bought 
and sold; and how should I think other- 





wise, when I saw, in the course of every 
year, so many hundreds of advertisements 
like those here spoken of ; nor was it with- 
out the most agreeable surprize, that, when 
Mr. Donovan’s disclosure came forth, I 
found that the East India Directors took 
the thing to heart, and called for “ a com- 
mittee, up-stairs,”’ to inquire into “ so seri- 
«ous a matter.””’ This was a most agree- 
able surprize tome, who had seen their 
offices advertised for sale for so many years, 
without one word having ever been said 
against such advertisements, or such sale. 
As to the offices and places under the 
government of this country, I had, more 
than once, and along while ago, taken 
advertisements, relating to them, for mottos 
to my Register; and, in one Number, 
having such a motto, I appealed to Mr. 
Perceval, whether such things were pre- 
per ; whether they were not calculated to 
disgust the country ; and.I asked him why 
the authors were not prosecuted. ‘This 
statement, intended to refresh the mind of 
the reader, is by way of preface to the 
very curious matter that came out in the 
House of Commons, from the lips of Mr. 
Perceval, on the 24th of February, relat- 
ing to a prosecution of that sort, which 
was so long ago recommended by me. 
He, the report of the proceedings says, 
« informed the House, thatalthough he had 
“€ taken the address of the house in Thread- 
“ needle-street, from the hon. gentleman, 
« (Mr. Wardle), who alluded to it in open- 
“ ing his charge against the Duke of York, 
“as if he (Mr. Perceval) had been a strang- 
“er to its existence, yet that he was per- 
“ fectly aware of the circumstance at that 
“time. The reason of his pretending ig- 
“ norance, on the subject, was owing to 
“ this :—A gentleman had written to him 
* on the 12th January, stating, that on read- 
“ing an advertisement for the sale of an 
‘ oflice under Government, he had an- 
« swered it to the persons who kept this 
« office, and was then m treaty for it. He 
« was sent to the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
«who had instructions to furnish any 
«sum of money necessary for a deposit, 
«and to proceed in the business till the 
« parties were entrapped beyond the possibi- 
« lity of escaping the law. The business was 
«in this state at the time the hon. gen- 
« tleman had brought forward his changes, 
«and he thought it imprudent to appear 
«as if at all acquainted with the sub- 
« ject. An indictment, was now filed against 
« Messrs. Pullen and Haylock, and a Lady 
« of the name of Harvey, as well as against 
«the Banker (Watson, it afterwards ape 
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a > deposit. — ; of it in the first week of January 
‘neared) who received the deposit. ) J abuary, ari 


a. 


« Krom what he had said, it would be seen 
«that Government had determined to ingutre 
« into and proceed against these abuses a con- 
« siderable time before the hon. gentieman 
«“ brought’ the subject of inquiry before the 
« Blowse’’———Oh ! no, no, no !__No, no! 
Not “a considerable time’’ Mr. Wardle 
brought forward his charges on the 27th of 
January ; but, he gave notice of his in- 
tention so to do about a week before that. 
Well, this leaves but eight days between 
Mr. Perceval’s receiving “ the gentle- 
man’s”’ letter, and the notice of Mr. War- 
dle, which notice, observe, must, in this 
case, be coupled with the threat of Mrs. 
Clarke, sent to Mr. Adam_so long ago as 
the month of June last. Eight days is not 
what we mean by a “ considerable time,”’ 
in such cases; nor must we-allow Mir.. 
Wardle thus to be deprived of this part of 
the eflect of his exertions. Besides, 
though Mr. Perceval got the “ gentle- 
“man’s’’ letter (Mr. Wardle always men- 
tioned names) on the 12th of January, it 
does not follow, that he set the Solicitor of 
the ‘Jreasury to work before Mr. Wardle 
gave notice of a motion. This does not 
follow: and, if I had been one of the 
House, | would have called for names, 
dates, and papers of all sorts. —— The 
great object, in this most curious move- 
ment, evidently was, to cause the public to 
believe, that the government was, of it- 
sell, disposed to put a stop to these shame- 
ful transactions, and that it would have done 
it, of Mr. Wardle had never been born; and, 
the proof is, that it had actually set to 
work, even before his notice of any charges 
was given. -To beheve this, we must 
also believe that there has been a very 
wonderful concurrence ; a wonderful jump- 
ing of judgment. Yes, we must believe ; 
it does not signify talking about “a gen- 
“tleman’s” letter; we must believe it 
to be very strange indeed, that, just at this 
ttme, the government should have taken 
the first, the very first step, in the detection 
and punishment of those who buy and sell 
offices and places ; and that an advertise- 
ment, too, should set them to work, though 
thousands of such advertisements have ap- 
— during the last 10 or 15 years. 
‘ery strange, indeed ! But, though 
Mr. Wardle did not give .his notice 
till the 20th of January, or thereabouts, 
will Mr. Pereeval say, that he did not 
hear of Mr. Wardle’s intention so to do, 
long before the 20th or even the famous 
12th of January? Will he say, that he 
did not hear of this? J did. I heard 
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| on the 9th ef January. 
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I believe, on the 2nd day of the month: 
and the intention, as being publicly yy. 
moured, was mentioned to me in a letter, 
the day after my return home, whieh wa 


ne : 
Nay, must 1b pot 


| have been known to the ministers befvrs 


the 12th of January? Must not this h; 
been the case, from the inquiries of My. 
Wardle? He says, that he had been abou 
a month at work to get at his facts ; 
will any one believe, that the ministers 
were not well acquainted with a!! 
movements ? Aye, from the first or se- 
cond day of them, at the latest. ‘The mo. 
ment Mr. Wardle began his inquiries, th 
whole gang of jobbers would, of course, 
be in alarm, and like a nest of hornets, 
disturbed by the intrusion of the spade, 
would begin to fly about, in all directions. 
Such a thing could not be kept secret for 
half an hour; and, are we, good soul 
we are, to believe, that the ministers would 
be the last to hear of it?- Now, then, 
let us look back again at what this very 
Mr. Perceval said in the Debate, the ever- 
memorable Debate, of the 27th of Janvary, 
which see at page 201 of this volume. 
Having read that passage, having reco'- 
leeted the “ loud and general laugh,” 
which the House set up, when they heard 
Mr. Wardle’s description of the office in 
Threadneedle Street; and having also 
called to mind the scoffs, which, on ac- 
count of this part of his statement, the 
ministerial papers, and particularly the 
Nabobs’ Gazette, uttered against Mr. 
Wardle ; having thus refreshed his me- 
mory, the reader will be the better able 
to judge, whether the prosecution, now 
mentioned by Mr. Perceval, would ever 
have taken place had it not been for Mr. 
Wardle’s most admirable conduct.—— 
Again. As Mr. Perceval was in possession 
of such facts, before Mr. Wardle brought 
forward his charges, how came Mr. Per- 
ceval to speal, generally, as to that gentle- 
man’s charges, as he did? Might not one 
have reasonably expected to hear hia, 
who was in possession of such facts, spe 
more on Mr. Wardle’s side, and not ©) 
pose him in his mode of inquiry, not hold 
the language of defiance, language calcu 
‘lated to throw discredit’ tpon all that Mr. 
Wardle said? It remains to be 2c- 
counted for, too, why this acknowleds- 
ment of the ministers, as to the existence ©! 
the traffic, was kept back ’¢ill after the *- 
quiry was over, til after such damn!'s 
proofs had been produced ? This is a ve") 
important circumstance. Being in pe 
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session of such facts, one would have ex- 
nected to hear Mr. Perceval taking the 
first opportunity to state them, and to ac- 
knowledge that Mr. Wardle had kut too 
.ood grounds for his statement respecting 
the Threadneedle Street. Office. But, on 
the contrary, Mr. Wardle had to go through 
the whole inquiry, with the denzal, the flat 
dental, against him, that the ministers 
knew any thing of any such practices.—The 
concise view of the matter is this: That 
\dvertisements, for the purchase and sale 
of oflices and places under government, 
have appeared, in all the News-papers, 
for many years past, to the number of 
iany hundreds in every year, with as 
much boldness as the advertisements for 
Mr. Packwood’s razor strops, or Doctor 
Spilsbury’s drops ;—-—that, more than a 
year ago, and more than once, I took such 
advertisements for my motto, and, in an 
essay, or in essays, upon the subject, call- 
ed upon Mr. Perceval himself, to know 
why such offences were not punished by 
law ; that it now appears, that the 
government has always had the power of 
punishing such acts by law ; that no 
such punishment, and that no prosecution 
for any such offence, has ever taken place, 
nor have we ever heard, thatthe govern- 
ment has ever made any inquiry into the 
matter ; that in June, 1808, Mrs. Clarke 
sends letters to Mr. Adam, threatening an 
exposure of her practices under the Duke 
of York ; that in December, or in the 
first days of January last, Mr. Wardle sets 
to work making inquiries, as to the prac- 
tices of Mrs. Clarke, and as to the prac- 
tices of other dealers in offices and places 
under government ; that, on the 20th 
of January, Mr. Wardle gives notice of a 
motion respecting the Duke of York; 
that, on the 27th of January he brings for- 
ward his charges against the Duke, and 
States, at the same time, that there is an 
oltice in Threadneedle Street for the sale 
of offices and places under government : 
—that Mr. Perceval (one of the king’s 
ministers) treats this statement in a manner 
whence it appears that he discredits the 
existence of such practices 3 that Mr. 
Wardle, between the 27th of January and 
the 23rd of February, pursues his charges 
against the Duke, and produces undeniable 
proof of the existence of such practices to 
& great extent ;——that, after all this, and 
on the 24th of February, out comes Mr. 
Perceval with information to the House, 
that he knew of such practices on the 
12th of January, that the parties in one 
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government, that the preparation for this 

prosecution was going on before Mr. War- 

dle brought forward his charges, and that 
he (Mr. Perceval), on the 27th of January, 

« pretended ignorance’ of such practices, 
only for the purpose of keeping from the 
parties any suspicion of the measures that 
were taking to entrap them.——l'rom 
these propositions ; this chain of undeni- 
able facts, the reader will easily decide, 
whether the prosecution, now said to be 
undertaken, has proceeded purely from 
the disposition of the government to pu- 
nish such infamous practices; or whether 
it has proceeded from a desire, on the 
part of the government, to save itself from 
the effects of a suspicion that it had parti- 
cipated in, or, at least, winked at, such 
practices, and that it never would have 
attempted to put a stop to them, head it 
not been for Mr. Wardle. This ques- 
tion the reader will easily decide, and, as 
he must be convinced, that it is a question 
of great importance, I trust the decision 
will remain deeply imprinied on his mind, 
It must be, I think, clear to every man of 
only common discernment, that what is 
now going on, must, sooner or Jater, lead 
to momentous events. ‘To, I hope and 
trust, a great, a radical, and a salutary 
change; a change that shall destroy no 
branch of our excellently formed govera- 
ment, but that shall renovate thein all. The 
great misfortune of other governments 
has been, that, while the Azgher classes 
have’ “ indulged,”’ as Burke calls it, “ in 
«all their vicious humours,” the second 
class have been, by one tie or another, in- 
duced to remain in inactivity, and that, at 
last, the work of reform has fallen to the 
hands of the /ower class; and, then,.need 
we wonder at the wild work they have 
made ? That we now stand in need of re- 
form, there is no man, not even a tradin 

Anti-Jacobin, will attempt todeny. That 
a reform must and will come, is, I think, 
as evident ; and, is it not, then, the duty 
of persons in the middling rank of life to 
act in such a manner as to prevent the 
danger of this work of reform falling into 
the hands of those, who cannot be sup- 
posed capable of managing it well? To 
talk of a love of country is as easy as 
to talk of any thing else. The coyntry 
calls for deeds, not words. ‘The excuses of 
her professed lovers are exactly those | 
made by the Calf, to “ TH HARE WITH | 
“¢ MANY FRIENDS.” | 
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«¢ Older and abler pass you by; 





imstanee, are under prosecution by the 
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“ How streng are those! How, weak am Tf 
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« Should 1 presume to hear you hence, 
Those friends of mine might take offence. 
Excuse me, then,—You know my heart ; 
But dearest friends, alas ! sanust part. 
How shall we all lament! Adieu! 

« For, see, the hounds are just ia view.” 


But, to the coldness of the Calf’s friend- 
ship (to give it the mildest term) we, if we 
remain inert, add the grossest of folly; be- 
cause in the fate of the country, our own 
fate is inextricably involved. Evils, when 
taken in tine, are deprived of half their 
mischievous qualities. Yet, though this 
is so manifestly the time for the people to 
beseech the king to adopt such measures 
as shall eflectually guard taem, in future, 
against the ellects of a system of corrup- 
tion like that which now stands exposed 
before them, not a county, not a city, not 
a town, not a village, not @ single man do 
we see bestir himself. The whole popula- 
tion of the kingdom seem to stand by as 
unconcerned spectators ; or, at best, to dis- 
cover little more than mere curiosity ; 
and this, too, at a moment, when, by a 
constitutional exercise of their rights, their 
opinions, the opinions which they ail en- 
tertain, respectfully but plainly expressed, 
might, and would, speedily produce a re- 
form equally advantageous to their sove- 
reign and themselves, and hurtful to none 
but the domestic and foreign foes of their 
happiness and of their country’s indepen- 
dence. It was not thus that our fore- 
fathers acted towards us; and it is not 
thus that we ought to act towards our 
children. 

Botley, Thursday, 2 March, 1809. 


TO THE READER. 

Brine under the necessity of raising the 
price of this publication, from ten-pence to 
one shilling, | beg leave to state the grounds, 
upon which, after long hesitation, I, at 
last, reluctantly do it, When the work 
was begun I paid twenty-four shillings a 
ream for the paper ; I now pay forty-three 


shillings a ream; and, it is well known, | 
that printers’ work has greatly augmented | 


in price since that time. Of the ten- 
pence, at present received, three-pence half- 


penny goes, in advance, for the stamp, the | 


discount upon which is scarcely sufficient 
to meet the loss from torn stamps, to say 
nothing of the unsold numbers ; the paper 
costs.more than @ penny, allowing nothieg 
for torn paper; to the news-man the allow- 
ance is éwo- . Here is sixpence half- 
_ penny out of the ten-pence, leaving only 
three-pence halfpenny for printing, for 
eS 
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torn paper, for unsold Numbers, for porter. 
age, for carriage of paper, for postage, for a 
salary tothe publisher, for warehouse-room, 
for | Saat other expences, which cannot 
easily be stated, but which amount to a 
great sum in the course of the year ; so that, 
in the end, I have not, for my constant and 
infinite labour, nearly one-half so much 
left, as, with the same application, I could 
gain in various other ways.———The daily 
negvs-papers are, indeed, sold for sixpence, 
a the printing of them is still more ex- 
pensive. ‘The same may be said of all the 
weekly news-papers. But, then, look at 
their Advertisements, which, in some of 
those papers, amount frequently, to forty 
or fifty pounds a day. Three shillings 
from each advertisement is taken in tar; 
but, the insertion of the smallest advertise- 
ment is, I believe, charged at six shillings ; 
and, if it be charged at a guinea or two 
guineas, the tax 1s still but three shillings. 
Indeed, if it were not for this gain upon 
the advertisements, and for certain para- 
graphs, the insertion of which is paid for, 
a daily paper never could stand, There 
is three-pence halfpeniy for the stamp, 6 
penny for the paper, and a penny for the 
news-man ; so that there is a ha(fpenny 
left to pay for printing ; to pay the Editor, 
who cannot have less than nine or ten 
pounds a week; to pay four, five, or six 
gentlemen for reporting debates, at the 
rate of about five guineas a week each, all 
the year round ; to pay for a large heuse, 
necessarily in the most expensive part ol 
London ; to pay for foreign news-papers, 
which, if lam not mistaken, cost each of 
the principal daily papers from two to 
three hundred pounds a year; to pay for 
postage; to pay numerous other even 
heavy charges, which it would tire the 
reader to enumerate ; and, at last, to leave 
the proprietor, necessarily a man of talent 
and enterprize, a compensation for his 
time and for the use of his capital, to say 
nothing of what he has sunk in rearing the 
| establishment. From this statement, 
| though a very defective representation of 
the expences, the reader will, at once, see, 
that the’stamp, whieh has gone on rising 
from a halfpenny to three-pence_hall- 
penny, would amount to a complete prohibi- 
tion against the printing of a daily papet 
at sixpence, were it not for the advertise- 
ments, which, by-the-bye, no paper } 
sure. of obtaining ——Of all the things 
that are taxed, nothing is sa heavily tax 

as this sort of periodical publications. The 








y | tax is paid, too, upon the nail, even 


fore the article is taade fit for gale. But 
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iJ] the tax is, in proportion, heavier upon 
pe (who have no part of my matter, the 
psertion of which is paid for) than it is 
gpon the proprietors of daily papers. My 
ork is, in fact, not @ news-paper; nor has 
any of the lucrative qualities of a news- 
aver; the nature of its matter would 
empt it from the news-paper stamp, but 
then, without the stamp, it could not be 
pirculated by means of the post-office. 
The stamp-olfice allows the daily papers a 
iscount of £.16 per cent. for torn and 
sold Numbers; while it allows me but 
4. 18s. per cent. the reason of which 
s never appeared to me, seeing that, 
om the very nature of my work, it is 
‘ident that IT must lose more than the 
ily papers by unsold Numbers. A 
laily paper, when it, finds its edition 
po small, can repeat the interesting 
patter the next day; but, I am oblig- 
Bi to print an over number; because the 
ime for the repeating is at too great 
distance.——I_ do not complain of this 
x, as a tan; for, though it certainly 
nds to lessen the power of the press, it 
Bone of those taxes, the manner of levy- 
bg which does not trench upon a man’s 
rsonal freedom; but, I have always 
bought, and T still think, that my publi- 
ation, in proportion to what is received 
br each sheet, is, beyond all measure, 
hore heavily taxed than the daily and 
eckly news-papers, each of which con- 
hins so much of value in their advertise- 
hents and paid-for paragraphs; and I 
iso think, that even in a mere fiscal point 
f view, the stamp upon all the news-pa- 
T3 1s impoliticly high. At the same 
me I think it right to say, that, during: 
esix years that I have carried on this 
blication, I have never met with any 
ling annoying, in any department of the 
amp-Otfice; and that, as often as I have 
ad any thing to do with the Commissi- 
ers, l have never found them, under any 
luistry, disposed to put me to any ine 
Pivenieuce, and that, upon a recent oc- 
sion, [ have had to acknowledge their 
dulgence, Of the swvo-pence, now to 
Loran to the price of the Register, a 
/-penny avill go in additional allowance 
the news-men, who, when their labour 
d their house-rent and their credit are all 
ly considered, have not too much al- 
wed them. The wonder is, indeed, how 
‘y Can make the business answer; and 
‘s only that incessant application to bu- 
°ss, to be found no where but amongst 
ndon tradesmen, that could possibly se- 
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“Sa profit from such a trade——Such 
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are the grounds, upon which I make the 
proposed rise in the price of this work, 
which rise will begin with the Number 
that will be published on the 14th of March, 
in order to afford time to gentlemen, who 
live in the country, to discontinue the 
work, if they should be disposed to do it 
on account of the augmentation of price. 
The step has been taken by me with great 
reluctance ; but, I am persuaded, that 
there are few persons, who are indulgent 
enough to set a value upon the effects of 
my labour, would wish that that labour 
should go without something like an ade- 
quate Compensation, 





«> It has been stated to Mr. Budd of 
Pall Mall, who has sent the statement to 
me, that “ the Marchioness of Stafford has 
no pension, and never had any ;’’ and that it 
is supposed, that the error, in my- state- 
ment, arose from the date Marchioness 
having had a pension, as Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to the Ducliess of Brunswick. I 
really do not see why the people of England 
ought to have paid a pension on such an 
account; but, as to the fact, there is no 
error in my statement, as will appear from 
the following extract, under the head of 
pensions per annum, as they stood on the 
5th January, 1807. ‘“ Gower, Countess, 
now Marchioness of Staflord, £.300.’?— 
See the Report, laid before parliament, in 
June 1808, page i134. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Spanish RevoLtutTion.—Twenty-seventh Bul, 
letin of the French Army of Spain, con- 
tinued from page 320. 

The English army suffers 

considerably ; it has no longer ammuni- 

tion and baggage, and half the English 
cavalry is on foot. Since our departure 
from Benevente up to the 5th instant, we 
counted on the road 1800 English horses, 
that had been killed.—The remains of 
Romana’s army are found wandering 
about in all directions, the remains of the 
army of Mayorca, of Ibernia, of Barcelona, 
and of Naples, are made prisoners.—Ge- 
neral Maupetet having come up with, on 
the side of Zamora, with his brigade of 
dragoons, a column of 800 men, charged 
and dispersed them, and killed or took 








‘the greater part.—The Spanish peasantry 


of Galicia and Leon, have no mercy on 
the English. Notwithstanding the strictest 
orders to the contrary, we every day find 
a number of English assassinated.-—-The 
head-quarters of the duke of Elchingen 
are at Villa Franca, on the confines of 
= 
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Galicia and Leon. 
‘7s on the ‘Tagus. 


The duke of Betluno 
The whole of the im- 


: : hin * 
eria! guard is concentrated at Valladolid. 


‘The’ cities of Valladolid, of Palencia, Se- 
govia, Avilla, Astorga, Leon, | 
serit numerous deputations to the hing.— 
The flight of the English army, th 
yersion of the remains of tlic armies of 
Seishiates and Estramadura, and the evils 


. 
se ee 


which the troops of the different armies 
? -' S . ov ley 1, > - 
inffict upon the country, rally the pro- 
Vinees round the legitimate authority. 
The city of Madrid has particularly dis- 
tinguished itself ;—28,509 heads ot fa- 
milies have taken the onih of allegiance 
upon the holy Sacrament. The 
have promised his Imperial Maj 
if he will place his brother on the throne, 
thev will serve him with all their efforts, 
and defend him with all their means. 


LlLizens 
tv, that 


Twenty-Eighth * Bulletin, dated, Valladolid, 
13. 

The part of the treasure of the enemy 
which has fallen into 6ur hands is 1,800,000 
franes. — The inliabitants assert that the 
Englist have carried off from eight to ten 
millions—The English general deeming 
it imposstble that the French infantry and 
artillery should have followed him, and 
Samed pen “him a certains number of 
marthes, particularly in mountains so 
difficult as those of Galicia, thoucht he 
could only be pursued by cavairy and 
sharpshooters. He took therefore the po- 
sition of Castro on his right, supported 
by the river ‘Tombago, which passes by 
Lugo, and is not fordable.\— The duke of 
Dalmatia arrived on the 6th in presence 
of the enemy. He employed the seventh 
and eighth in reconnoitring the enemy, 
and collecting his infantry and artillery, 
which were still in the rear. He formed 
his plan of attack. The left only of the 
enemy was attackable; he mancuvred 
on ther left. His dispositions req 
some. movements on ‘the Sth, the Duke 
being determined to attack on the ‘9th; 
but the enemy retreated in the night, and 
in the morning our advanced guard entered 
Lugo. The enemy left’ $00 sick in the 
hospitals ; a park of I8 pieces of cannon, 
and $00 waggons of ammunition. We made 
700 prisoners.—The town and environs of 
Lugo are choaked with the bodies of Eng- 
lish horses. Hetice, upwards of 2500 
horses have been killed in the retreat. 
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Sit, 
| The weather is dreadful; rain and yoy 
fall continually —The English are mares, 
ing to Corunna in great haste, Where ; 
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Bi 
have 400 transports. They have alr de — 

have | lost baggage, ammunition, «a part even of c 
| their most piaterial artiliery, and Upward VoL 
dise | of 3000 prisoners. On the 10ih og ——- 
advanced guard was at Betanzos, a shoy - 
distance from Corunna. ‘The duke of B « rey 
chingen is with his corps: near Lugo Chapt 
In reckoning the siek, straggters; those who. at 
have been killed“ by ‘the peasants, auf) 4 

niade prisoners by out troops, we may 

calculate the loss of *the English at ong! 
third of their army. They are reducediy IN 
18,000 men, and are not yet ‘embarked, amon 
From Sahagun they retreated 159 leagug valen 
in bad weather, worse roads, through NGS, 
nountains, and always closely pursued a more 
the point of the sword.—It is difficult to Mang 
conceive the folly of their plan of cam “7% 
|paign. It must be attributed noi to the NOL 8¢ 
ceneral who commands, and who is a clever be fol 
and skilful man, but to that spirit of hatred gte pi 
and rage which animates the Engl ey. 
Ministry. To push forward in this ma OF eae 
ner 30,000 men, exposing them to de wesice 
struction, or to flight as their only resourte, oeted 
is a conception which can only. be imspired ae 
by the spirit’of passion, or the most es ~ p 
travagant presumption, To be,contonich) om 
and pu 
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